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A WORD ABOUT THE REAR-GUARD. 

BY LIEUTENANT J. KOSE TKOUP, OF THE EEAK-GUAED. 



" From time immemorial it has been the custom to regard the dead as free from 
censure and to bury their misdeeds with them in their graves. But it must be ad- 
mitted that it is cruel and unjust to slander and vilify the living."— From report of 
Mr. Stanley's speech in New York, December 3, 1890. 

It is in the belief that Americans, not less than the English, 
are fond of fair play that I place this article before the public iv 
the United States, this being at present my only method of gain- 
ing their attention. 

You have heard Mr. Stanley's account of the rear-guard of his 
expedition, and now I would ask you to give me a patient hearing 
while I lay before you as temperate and as clear a case as it is 
possible for one of the actors, or, perhaps I should say one of the 
accused, to state. I shall presume that you have some acquaint- 
ance with the various histories of the rear-guard which have been 
recently published, but, nevertheless, I wish to point out a few 
salient features. 

Mr. Stanley gives his account in his book, "In Darkest 
Africa," and this he asserts is his official report. Bearing this 
fact in mind, notice that he makes no reference therein to the 
horrible charges that have since been made public. When he 
published those volumes, he knew all that he has since given to the 
world ; yet he ignores in his official report the existence of charges 
of cruelty and brutality. Not only that, but he ascribes many vir- 
tues to those he has since condemned, at the same time blaming 
the others, against whom no such serious accusations have been 
brought. His change of base must be considered most carefully. 

First, let us examine his statements contained in " In Darkest 
Africa" regarding Major Barttelot. Mark you, all these were 
made when he knew just as much as he now knows about the 
fearful charges against his subordinate. He says (vol. I., p. 6): 
" I possess positive proof that the Major and Mr. Jameson were 
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inspired by loyalty and burning with desire throughout those 
long months at Yambuya." After commenting on the Major's 
distinguished services (vol. I., p. 103) he adds : "If these facts 
were true, then undoubtedly he was the fittest officer for the 
office of commanding the rear column. Had there been a person 
of equal rank with him, I should certainly have delegated this 
charge to another, not because of any known unfitness, but because 
he was so eager to accompany the advance column." (The italics 
in the quotations from Mr. Stanley's book are mine.) On page 471 
he writes : " Major Edmund Musgrave Barttelot, a generous, frank, 
and chivalrous young English officer "; and on the next page he 
adds : He " satisfies us all that in him we have a man of energy, 
resolution, and action, and that there is no need of anxiety re- 
specting the conduct of the rear column. In every letter and 
report he is animated by the utmost loyalty and willing spirit/' 
A little further on (p. 480) he says : " In the Major's official re- 
port, in Mr. Jameson's last sad letter, I discern a singleness of 
purpose, inflexible resolve, and the true fibre of loyalty, tireless 
energy, and faith, and a devotion which disdains all calculation of 
cost." 

Turning over the leaves of his book, we can find nothing 
against Major Barttelot's character except where he is criticised 
for "irresolution" and failure to march out from Yambuya; a 
condemnation which is laid upon all the officers alike. Added to 
this we have Mr. Stanley's letter to Sir Walter Barttelot (dated 
April, 1890), in which he writes : 

" I do not wonder the Major got more and more vexed, and became more 
and more harassed. According to his light he could rightly plead that he 
was doing what he thought right." " It is not likely that you will forget 
what your son's nature was any more than we will the Impression he made 
upon us. Ardent, impetuous, outspoken, prompt as tinder to utter the 
thoughtless word, but generous, brave, and the beau ideal of a jockey of Mars, 
— fit to have ridden that fatal race into the flames of Muscovy's cannon side 
by side with the boldest of the Light Brigade, or to lead a forlorn hope to 
bid men stand when all would fly, — Major Barttelot will ever be remembered 
by us." " I greatly regret that I can do no more than assert my perfect 
belief that every thought that animated your son was for the well-being 
and success of the enterprise for which he had volunteered ; and I do not 
think there is one man out of ten thousand living who, after resolving to 
discover what persuasion could effect with Tippu Tib, would have done 
otherwise than persevere in the attempt ; and none possessing the zeal and 
ardor and passion for work that distinguished your son could possibly have 
evaded the fate which overtook him. However erring the conception of his 
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duty, his companions concurred in it, and he, being the responsible chief, 
suffered while performing what he and they considered to be his duty, . . . 
and I only regret that I could not have been twenty-eight days earlier, to 
have rescued a young fellow whose heart I shall always believe was in the 
right place. If anything in the above lines jars on your parental feelings, I 
pray you attribute it to the facts.* I would wish they were otherwise, but 
whatever they may be, as I loved your son, and admired him for many excel- 
lent qualities befitting a brave and noble soldier, I hope you will accept the 
sincere expression of sympathy for his untimely loss." 

In these quotations we have nothing but praise, and, in fact, 
no published utterances of Mr. Stanley's previous to the appear- 
ance of Major Barttelot's diaries contain any mention of brutal 
characteristics — nothing but laudation of his loyalty and devotion, 
with many excuses for any errors of judgment made by the im- 
petuous, noble British officer. With all this staring us in the face, 
— as statements made by Mr. Stanley in his official report, which 
should have contained the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, — what can we do but conclude that he disbelieved 
the tales that had reached his ears concerning Major Barttelot's 
conduct ? Otherwise he must now wish us to understand that his 
original statements regarding the Major's characteristics were in- 
accurate, for it is impossible to reconcile his present accusations 
with his former judgment, made, as he says, with full knowledge 
of the facts. 

The world was put in possession of Mr. Stanley's opinion, and 
there the matter rested from July until the gag of silence was re- 
moved from the mouths of the other officers of the expedition in 
October. At that time appeared " Major Barttelot's Diaries and 
Letters," edited by his brother. Now, this volume contained some 
very serious charges advanced by Captain Barttelot on the strength 
of statements contained in his brother's diaries and on facts that 
had come to his knowledge. Among the accusations that he brings 
against Mr. Stanley we may note the following : that he deliber- 
ately left the weakest men with the rear column ; that he failed 
to supply either white or black men with proper food ; that he 
made some underhand agreement with Tippu Tib, placing the 
rear column completely at the mercy of the wily Arab ; that he 
deliberately broke his promise to return to Yambuya, though he 
makes himself out as a faithful keeper of all promises, and de- 

* He doubtless refers to his criticism of Major Barttelot in another part of the 
letter, where he blames him for not marching out, for believing and trusting Tippu 
Tib, etc.. etc. 
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mauds similar conduct from every one under him ; that he did 
not use every effort to communicate with his rear-guard ; that he 
knowingly placed them in an extremely dangerous position ; that 
a portion of the ammunition left with them he knew to be utterly 
worthless ; that he deserted the rear column ; that he left them 
and their stores as a bait to entice the Arabs from his own path ; 
and, above all, Mr. Stanley himself being fully responsible for the 
disasters to the rear column, that he, in order to shield himself from 
blame and to have nothing to detract from his own glory, throws 
all the responsibility upon Major Barttelot and his companions, 
and with monstrous malignity and ingratitude charges those who 
served him faithfully with " irresolution," " neglect of promises," 
and " indifference to written orders." This is the substance of 
the terrible indictment brought by Captain Barttelot, with page 
after page of evidence to support his statements and uphold his 
theories. No one can read the book without being startled by 
the carefully-reasoned arguments and convincing proofs leading 
only to one conclusion. 

Yet when this is placed before Mr. Stanley, and the charges 
are publicly commented upon, what does he do ? Does he deny 
the truth of Captain Barttelot's statements or of his arguments ? 
Does he bring forward anything to prove their inaccuracy ? Does 
he assert that Captain Barttelot's evidence and witnesses are not 
worthy of credence ? Does he do any single thing that an ordi- 
nary man would feel bound to do in order to prove to the public 
that he is guiltless of all these terrible charges ? Does he appreciate 
that some of them, such as deliberately planning the ruin of the 
rear-guard and actually deserting it, would force a jury to convict 
him of manslaughter, if they were uncontradicted ? Does he take 
any steps to clear himself from accusations that affect his reputa- 
tion so seriously ? No indeed ! He does nothing of the kind. 
He simply keeps silence on all these points, and, as if it were a 
justification of himself, he turns around and retorts, in substance : 
" See what a brute Major Barttelot was, and see what a villain 
Mr. Jameson was ! " He holds up his hands in horror and de- 
tails a long list of crimes that he has officially ignored. He gives 
to the public a sickening tale of shameful brutality and of delib- 
erate murder. When asked at the outset, " What evidence have 
you to support this ? " he replies : " A sixteen-page letter written 
by Mr. Troup." This was said on the eve of his departure to 
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America. On his arrival there he is confronted with the publica- 
tion of that very sixteen-page letter, which contained no reference 
to the awful charges he had made, the only criticism of the Major 
being in regard to the food supply of the blacks. 

"We can hardly help imagining that Mr. Stanley was completely 
taken aback when he found this ground cut from beneath his 
feet. Under these circumstances he changes his base and asserts : 
" My authority waz Mr. Bonny, whose diary I possess." He had 
already told me that my diary was not evidence ; yet he made terri- 
ble accusations on the authority of Mr. Bonny's diary. He admits 
that he has the statements of only one white man, Mr. Bonny ; 
yet with a grand air, when Mr. Bonny publishes a signed state- 
ment, he triumphantly calls attention to the fact that " Mr. 
Bonny's statement confirms all I have said " ! One cannot help 
exclaiming : " Naturally enough ! You tell a tale founded on 
assertions made to you by Mr. Bonny, and then Mr. Bonny repeats 
his original statements. You speak as if Mr. Bonny had a dual 
personality — one that asserts and anotl jr that confirms its own 
assertion ! " 

But let us examine for a moment the evidence produced to 
support these serious charges. Bead carefully what Mr. Bonny 
says in his published statements that appeared in The Times on 
November 10 and 15, 1890, and the log, a large part of which is 
written by him, November 17, 18, and 19. I will not go into all 
these here, only touching upon those with which my name has 
been associated. Two of the events referred to by Mr. Bonny hap- 
pened while I was still connected with the expedition, viz., the 
shooting of a Soudanese soldier and the flogging of John Henry. 
As I have pointed out elsewhere, Mr. Bonny's version of the story 
misrepresents the cause of the shooting of the Soudanese, and he 
never credits me with having voted against it. As regards the 
flogging of John Henry, I was not present when it took place. 
Mr. Bonny was, and he is the only living witness ; but it should 
be added that he it was, on his own confession, who desired that 
flogging should be substituted for shooting. Mr. Bonny describes 
a third occurrence, the stabbing of Ngungu, and asserts that 
" Lieutenant Troup can testify to the truth of this statement." 
On the contrary, I can do no such thing. My only information 
regarding the reputed stabbing was derived from Mr. Bonny him- 
self, who told me a similar tale to that now published ; but as 
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Ngungu continued to visit our camp on most friendly terms and 
showed no signs of any such wound as Mr. Bonny describes, I can 
say nothing in support of this charge. 

It will, therefore, be apparent that my testimony would not 
bear out in every detail the stories told by Mr. Bonny concerning 
the only events of which I had any cognizance. The other state- 
ments regarding cruelty rest almost entirely upon Mr. Bonny's evi- 
dence, though supported ill some cases by the gossip of black men, 
and in others directly contradicted by them. Not only does he 
record these acts of barbarity, but he was the only person pres- 
ent. If, in Mr. Stanley's eyes, it is a matter for condemnation for 
any one to have allowed another to " go on kicking, striking, 
slaying, stabbing, and biting human beings," Mr. Bonny, and Mr. 
Bonny alone, is the person to be condemned, for neither Mr. 
Ward nor I was present during all these scenes. It should also 
be noted that Mr. Stanley does not indorse the conclusion ar- 
rived at by Mr. Bonny that Major Barttelot was insane. 

Let us look at the tale about Mr. Jameson. The chief point 
urged against him is that he deliberately purchased the girl with 
the object of having her slain. The only personal evidence pro- 
duced by Mr. Bonny to support this is that Mr. Jameson told him 
"the whole thing and made no disguise of it" {Times, November 
14, 1890) ; yet even he does not actually state that Mr. Jameson 
said he intentionally bought the girl in order to see her eaten. 
Mr. Jameson's entry in his own diary, written before any charges 
had been made against him, does not support the view that he 
was aware that the handkerchiefs given actually bought the slave ; 
but it rather indicates that he had no deliberate intention of 
being instrumental in causing her death. Had he acted with 
" malice aforethought," he would hardly have told a frank story 
such as Mr. Bonny has repeated. The statement that Mr. Jame- 
son really bought the girl for the purpose of seeing her sacrificed 
rests, therefore, on the evidence of Assad Farran, the only wit- 
ness who was with Mr. Jameson. I ask you as fair-minded men 
what reliance can be placed on Assad Farran's statements. He 
spread the report throughout the Congo Free State, but when he 
reached London he " declared most solemnly " before witnesses 
that it was entirely untrue and that he was animated by ill feelings 
against Mr. Jameson ; a fact that is borne out by the latter's 
diary. Mr. Stanley also asserted on his arrival at Zanzibar that 
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the stories were false and incredible. Two years and more after 
the event Assad Farran saw Mr. Stanley at Cairo, and at the lat- 
ter's instigation wrote out an extraordinary " affidavit," contain- 
ing numerous details that I can prove to be absolutely and entirely 
false. I doubt if any one who has carefully considered the cir- 
cumstances of the case will accept the words of a deliberate per- 
jurer in support of a serious accusation against a dead man. 

To suggest that there was any crime in simply witnessing such 
a sight is to condemn Mr. Stanley and hundreds of other 
explorers and scientific men, who have seen and described scenes 
equally horrible. To suggest that Mr. Jameson should have tried 
to prevent the occurrence of such an event is really absurd ; the 
woman would have been killed, in all probability, just the same, 
and Mr. Jameson's life would have been sacrificed to no purpose. 
How could he have rushed forward on the impulse of the moment 
when, by his own account, he seems to have been paralyzed by the 
horror of the scene that took place in such an instant of time ? 
Mr. Stanley, who has exaggerated every item to the utmost, 
asserts that I am a witness that Mr. Jameson was guilty of delib- 
erately causing the murder of the girl, and founds this upon my 
reply to his query that I saw the sketches. The simple fact that 
the sketches existed is no evidence whatsoever. If it were, there 
would be wholesale hanging of sensational war correspondents, 
medical students, scientific men, and explorers, including Mr. 
Stanley, who would suffer more severely than any one else. No, 
I am far more ready to believe the word of an honest English 
gentleman, like Mr. Jameson, than the statements of a perjurer 
like Assad Farran, or the lying tales collected from the scum of 
the black men by Mr. Stanley's own colored valet, who was not 
within a thousand miles of the scene when it took place. Let us 
believe that the thoughtful, sympathetic Mr. Jameson was not 
deliberately guilty of the crime laid to his charge, until some 
more conclusive proof is forthcoming. 

Mr. Stanley has used my name in this instance and on other 
occasions in an unwarrantable manner. In fact, I think it is 
only right that I should in this place touch in passing upon the 
accusations with which he has associated my name. His most 
serious reflection is that I was largely responsible for the failure 
of the rear-guard, because the whole affair might have succeeded 
if I had simply tied up Major Barltelot and sent him in an open 
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canoe down the river. When I pointed oat to him that such 
conduct would have been mutiny against my superior officer 
and disloyalty to himself, for Major Barttelot was his representa- 
tive at that time, he calmly asserts, " Mr. Troup was afraid of 
being shot as a mutineer," insinuating that I was coward 1 , in my 
conduct.* 

Mr. Stanley in his recent lecture f has done his best to bring 
up sins of omission and commission on my part. But, after all, 
what do these personal matters really amount to? He says that I 
demanded £150, and that I skulked in my hut. Now, listen to the 
facts, and see how he deliberately misrepresents me. I never de- 
manded any sum or outfit. If I had been demanding payment, 
with my knowledge and experience in Africa I would have in- 
sisted upon receiving at least £500 a year. The amount men- 
tioned in my contract was placed there by Sir P. de Winton before 
anything was said about remuneration. When he sa\y me opening 
my eyes in surprise at the figures, he apologized, saying he knew 
that was nothing for my services, but the truth was this was a 
philanthropic expedition, and they could not pay more ; but he 
would mention that there would be also a bonus — a commission on 
Emin's ivory — paid to each of the officers. I made no remark on this. 
The outfit was given to the other officers, and the fact of the matter 
is I never received the articles specified in my contract. 

From these facts it may be seen how he has gone out 
of his way to misrepresent the matter. Why the desire for 
fame and glory allowed to the others should be denied me 
is puzzling, or even why I went because I had nothing 
better to do : did not all the others have nothing better to do, 
and was it not a compliment to the undertaking to con- 
sider it the best thing to accomplish ? As regards my being in my 
hut, Mr. Stanley has reiterated his statement that I was there be- 
cause of a quarrel with Major Barttelot, deliberately wording his 
insinuation so as to make it appear that this was the only cause 
that made me remain in my hut. He knows, on the contrary, 

* He even points out that I could easily have overcome any resistance, as I was 
a heavier man than the Major. In connection with this I may here mention that 
after reaching England from Africa, having had a river trip and a long sea voyage 
to aid in building me up, I weighed only 120 pounds— much less than any of his 
advance column, who are supposed to have suffered severely. When I left Yam- 
buya, my weight could scarcely have exceeded 100 pounds, while my normal weight 
is 150 pounds. 

* New York, December 3, 1890. 
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that I was seriously ill — so ill that I could not lift hand or foot ; 
so that I was unable to pen a written remonstrance when he says I 
should have done so, for I could not move even out of bed, much 
less out of my hut. In support of this I have the medical testi- 
mony of the certificate given by his own friend, Mr. Bonny, as 
well as the repeated statement of Major Barttelot that " Troup is 
dying,*' and a similar remark contained in Mr. Jameson's letters ; 
and, if necessary, I can produce other witnesses who can testify 
to my condition. Yet Mr. Stanley again goes out of his way to 
say that I was simply skulking in my hut, while in reality I was 
lying helpless. Such is the magnanimous recognition of my ser- 
vices by the man for whose sake I sacrificed my health ! 

He also declares that I acted unworthily as a subordinate. 
His only suggestion of proof is that I failed to mutiny against 
my superior officer. I have mentioned this before, but I should 
like to ask him if he would by choice place a mutinous person in 
command. If not, then his charge that I was an unworthy sub- 
ordinate falls to the ground. He brings nothing more serious 
personally against me, though, by some occult reasoning, he r till 
maintains that I, with the others, wrecked the rear column by 
grave dereliction of duty. 

To return to the accusations that have been brought against 
Mr. Stanley. Let us look for a moment at the evidence given by 
himself and his officers concerning some of these accusations. 

It has been said that he left the worst of the men with the rear- 
guard. In proof of this we have his own words on page 103 of 
his first volume and on page 13 of his second, besides other in- 
cidental references. We have also the evidence of the diaries of 
Major Barttelot and Mr. Jameson and the statements of Mr. 
Ward and myself. As against this we have a vague denial re- 
ported to have been made by Mr. Stanley. Therefore it is not 
unreasonable to assume that this accusation has been proved 
against him. 

He says we had plenty of food, and also stores wherewith to buy 
more. The details of the exceedingly small supply of European 
provisions have been treated of elsewhere. There were hardly 
forty small tins of edibles per officer to last the whole time of the 
expedition after reaching Yambuya. Mr. Stanley had locked 
these up more effectually than if he had turned a key on them, by 
his open accusation that the officers, including those of the ad- 
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vance column, had tampered with them on their way up the 
river. Ao one after that would touch a box unnecessarily, and 
certainly would not help himself to its contents. From his 
own list of other provisions left with the rear-guard we learn that 
there were altogether forty-six loads of rice and biscuits. Allow- 
ing that the contents of these equalled on an average fifty pounds,* 
there were then just 2,300 pounds. This, it must be allowed, 
was a very small quantity to divide among two hundred men. As 
it was, this was the mainstay of the officers, and, allowing a ration 
of one pound per diem to each of the five officers, it would have 
lasted just about fifteen months — a month longer than Mr. Stan- 
ley was absent. It must, however, be remembered that a large 
portion of this food was totally unfit to eat ; a fact of which Mr. 
Stanley is not ignorant. The manioc, the food for our men, Mr. 
Stanley writes, was poisonous, because it was not carefully pre- 
pared — the cause, he says, of the mortality in our camp ; at least 
so he writes in his book, but he has since declared that there were 
other causes of a horrible nature. 

It has been suggested that we might have started plantations 
of our own, but though this was possible, it should be borne in 
mind that for the first five months we hoped every day we might 
leave our camp with Tippu Tib's assistance, and after that time, 
while still hoping for that, we also daily expected that Mr. 
Stanley would fulfil his promise and return to take us back with 
him to Wadelai. In this state of uncertainty, with the prob- 
ability of a speedy move, it would have been a waste of time and 
energy to work plantations that might never be of use to us ; and 
also we should have been obliged to detail a number of men 
from our already small force to guard the plantations day and 
night. 

As to the allegations made by Mr. Stanley that the stores left 
at Yambuya were for the purpose of buying food for our men 
(see report of interview), nothing could be more false. In his 
written instructions he lays down, as the most important thing, 
the preservation of these stores, which were "the currency needed 
for transit through the regions beyond the lakes." The loss 
of them " would be certain ruin to us, and the advance force 
would need to solicit relief in its turn." If we had used these 

*A full load is sixty pounds, but the weight of the cases and leakage from sacks 
must be deducted ; so fifty pounds is a fair aUowance. 
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for purchasing supplies, it would have been in direct disobedi- 
ence to his orders. 

He now declares there were two cases of medicine left for the 
rear-guard. If this is a fact, why did he omit to mention it in 
the full list of stores given at the end of his first volume of " In 
Darkest Africa " ? No reference is there made to medicines of 
any kind, and I again assert that we suffered seriously for the 
lack of proper medicinal supplies, and Mr. Bonny's medical cer- 
tificate indorses my statement. I can only surmise that, if there 
was medicine in camp, it was among our leader's private stores, 
and for touching these he has reviled us. 

So much in proof of the accuracy of some of the charges of 
dereliction of duty made against Mr. Stanley, proving, too, that 
he has seriously misrepresented facts — to call the matter by the 
mildest epithet. 

Now let us see what he brings against the officers of the rear- 
guard as a body. 

" Irresolution of the officers." What proof has he? and if 
true, what was the cause thereof ? He has not pointed out very 
clearly what we were irresolute about, but, as far as can be gath- 
ered, he refers to our having accepted the promises of Tippu Tib 
and relied upon him. Let us ask, Who told us to trust him ? Mr. 
Stanley. And who was it said he would accept the word of Tippu 
Tib rather than that of a white man ? Mr. Stanley again. 

"Neglect of promises." Leaving aside his own neglect of his 
promise to return in November, the only promises of which we 
have any cognizance are those contained in our contracts. We 
agreed to serve him loyally and devotedly, to obey his orders, 
and use our utmost endeavor to bring the expedition to a successful 
issue. Would we have been carrying out such promises if we had 
marched out of Yambuya at a time when we each felt that by so 
doing we should not be using our best endeavors toward the suc- 
cess of the expedition, and should be disobeying his most explicit 
order to guard the stores ? We acted according to our lights, and 
we felt convinced that, if we marched without any aid from Tippu 
Tib, we should only lose our men and stores in the forest, and 
would thus bring ruin upon the expedition. 

" Indifference to written orders." In connection with this 
Mr. Stanley has charged Mr. Ward and myself with twisting 
those orders ingeniously to suit our own views. Therefore I 
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can only leave it to the public to peruse those instructions and 
discover, if possible, the construction Mr. Stanley places upon 
them, viz., that we should have marched without any assistance 
whatsoever from Tippu Tib. I assert and maintain that in 
those instructions or orders — for in reading his book one is exas- 
perated by his contradictory words as to whether these were 
"suggestions," "advices," or "orders" — he makes no provision 
whatsoever for the possibility of Tippu Tib's failure to supply us 
with any men. He distinctly says, "Although Tippu Tib sends 
some men," in which case we were to make marches of six miles 
twice over. The impossibility of even such a task has been 
proved by the evidence not only of the surviving officers, but of 
the experiences of the column when it did march. If with such 
assistance as they then had it was impossible to keep the loads 
intact, how much harder would it have been to guard the stores 
when they were to be carried by two hundred invalids marching 
back and forth through the bush ! It is not worth while to go 
into the subject of the injustice of Mr. Stanley's expectation 
that we, with half the number of men he had, should succeed in 
transporting nearly seven hundred loads through a country where 
his four hundred picked men with light loads nearly failed. I 
have proved that injustice beyond contradiction already. 

I have pointed out in my book very clearly how impossible it 
was to march, arguing the matter fully, supporting my statement 
by figures and other evidence. I have also given proofs of Mr. 
Stanley's failure to supply us properly with food and medicine. 
I have supported these, too, by uncontro verted facts. Yet he 
ignores all these charges and this evidence just as he does that of 
Captain Barttelot. He sets himself up as above criticism, and 
then from his pedestal looks down to condemn all the officers 
of the rear column, charging us indiscriminately with causing or 
countenancing acts of brutality or cruelty. 

When Sir E. N. Fowler and the Aborigines Society condemn 
Mr. Stanley's actions in Africa, why does he not adopt his former 
line of defence, if such it can be called ? He does not reply to 
the condemnation at all, but simply says, " See what brutes the 
rear-guard officers were," and adds, in his own words : " I was 
told that some of them caused a great deal of trouble by ill treat- 
ing African women. I was told, also, that some of Major Bartte- 
lot's officers made victims of the African women, and that there 
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had been wild scenes and riotous revellings after the native 
fashion." Just as if this species of innuendo against other people, 
made without any authority given and without specifying the 
guilty parties, cleared him from such terrible charges as have 
been made against him. 

Bear in mind that the full story of the advance column has 
never been told. All that has been placed before the public con- 
cerning events in the dark forest is put in the most attractive 
form by Mr. Stanley himself ; but enough has been published to 
convince us that his march to reach Emin was not accomplished 
without sacrificing the lives of Zanzibaris, Soudanese, and natives. 
For this bloody track across the continent, which will close this 
district for a long time to more peaceful explorers, he has yet to 
account. He has scarcely done anything to justify himself for 
having marched, gun in hand, to rescue one who did not wish to 
be rescued. 

As regards the rear-guard, Mr. Stanley has now at last admitted 
that he erred in placing Major Barttelot in command, and he has 
also admitted that he knew from the outset the character of that 
gentleman. There is one thing more we must ask him : that is, 
whether his conscience is perfectly clear when he reflects that he 
placed the lives of four white officers and two hundred black men 
in such imminent peril as he knew he would place them in if he 
left as their commander such a person as Mr. Stanley now asserts 
he believed Major Barttelot to be. Not for a moment do I admit 
the accuracy of all his charges against the Major, but on Mr. 
Stanley's own confession we learn that Major Barttelot was not 
the man to be placed in authority amid such difficulties as Mr. 
Stanley allowed to surround him. 

Mr. Stanley has spoken of me as having accused him of differ- 
ent things ; but I would call the attention of the public to the 
fact that I have only dealt with matters that he has brought 
against me. When he publicly asserted that I was responsible for 
certain acts and events, it became my duty to bring forward evi- 
dence to prove that the responsibility for these did not rest upon 
me, but upon him. The truth of the matter is that I have only 
made his accusations recoil upon his own head. 

I had no desire to enter into any controversy with my late 
chief, but it became necessary for me to do so in order to defend 
my reputation from his unjust attacks upon it. 

J. Bose Troup. 



